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be closely followed. Every voter must have felt
that he was taking a personal part in it, and it
would have been strange if he did not develop that
individual interest which, at present, is often con-
fined to a mere handful of active political "workers"
in the constituency. In the literature of the earlier
part of the nineteenth century we get vivid pictures
of the older electioneering, with the rowdy nomina-
tion day, the speeches of the rival candidates on the
hustings, the excited mobs clamouring round the
booths, the electors marching up to vote for the
Blue or Buff candidate, proudly or defiantly con-
scious that the public eye was upon them, and
perhaps aware that consequences, not uninteresting
to themselves, might follow. There is an excellent
account of the whole transaction in Lytton's My
Novel, and another, burlesqued but informing, in
the famous chapter in Pickwick on the Eatanswill
Election, The picture is one of Hogarthian riot
and rough vigour, but at least it is alive.

If -the corruption and coarseness of the old
system have disappeared, much of its animated
interest has gone too. There is no hustings,* the

* M. Boutmy rather quaintly regards the suppression of the
hustings as fraught with all sorts of grave consequences. " The
law of 1872 attacked what seemed to be only a farce in the
worst of taste; but this farce of a day, during which the crowd
satisfied to repletion its brutal appetite for power, shrouded
the real act of sovereignty, to all appearance mean and insig-
nificant, in a veil of dust, noise, and intoxication, which pre-
vented their attaching due value to it and grudging the ballot
to the freehold electors. The system of secret voting, while
it deprived the people of their few hours of license, during
which they exhausted their superfluous animal spirits (ou il
ipuisaii *on trop-plein de vie bestiale), also unwisely took